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Hunger events spark student awareness 


Awareness is 
big part of 
CROP walk 


By Teresa Morrison 


Bright baloons, bright smiles, 
and a bright day were indicative 


_ of this year’s Champlain Valley 


CROP Walk. On Sunday, 
October 19, an estimated 200 
walkers and joggers completed a 
10 kilometer (6.2 mile) route 
through Burlington and 
Winooski to raise money for 
hunger relief. St. Michael's 
organizer of the event, the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue, S.S.E., esti- 
mated that this year's walk 
raised $7,000. 

At about 1:30 p.m., concerned 
members of Chittenden County 
churches and communities con- 
gregated in front of St. Michael's 
Chapel for a group photograph 
and a brief prayer before parad- 
ing through Winooski’s Main 
Street and Colchester Avenue to 

Burlington's Church Street 


_ where they circled back along 
ee € same route to St. Michael's. . 


Sroups formed along the route 


to pass the time with marching 


songs, “mumchies,” and conver- 


gation. Entire families partici- 


pated in this year's events, and 
some brave parents even carried 
youngsters on their backs. Those 
who were brave enough to jog 
the route had to contend with 
the Church Street obstacles of 
shoppers and car displays, but all 
completed the route safely, Dob 
Meaney, '90, a rookie jogger in 
this year's CROP Walk said, “I 
really felt good out there. I only 
spent five minutes getting spon- 
sors on my floor. Everyone was 
so supportive of the cause, and 
we couldn't have asked for a bet- 
ter day.” Weather conditions 
were near perfect Sunday, with 
clear, sunny skies and cool 
breezes to complement the day’s 
events. 


By Debbie Scanlon 


Most of them are just like you 
and the me. They are in their 
early 20's and just out of college, 
but for one of many assorted rea- 
sons they have chosen to spend 
two years of their lives as a 
volunteer in the Peace Corps. In 
recent years, more and more of 
the volunteers are older and 
even retired Americans, but the 
majority remains between 20 
and 30 years of age. 

As it celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary, the Peace Corps boasts 
more than 120,000 returned 
volunteers and staff, with 
approximately 6,000 volunteers 
currently serving in 61 
countries. 

The whole concept of the 
Peace Corps started as a promise 





THE CROP WALK ATTRACTS PARTICIPANTS OF ALL AGES. 
(PHOTO BY SHARON GAUDIN) 


In preparation for the walk, 
Participants sought pledges 
from relatives, friends, and 
neighbors for every mile or 
kilometer walked. After com- 
pleting the route, the money is 
collected and turned in to the 
respective organizers — Fr. Cro- 
nogue is collecting pledge pro- 
ceeds in his basement office of 
the chapel. Seventy-five percent 
of the proceeds will go to the 


overseas experience 


made by John F. Kennedy in a 
campaign speech delivered in 
1960. Originally it was rejected 
by foreign policy specialists, and 
has often been misunderstood by 
the American public. But after 
25 years the Peace Corps is on its 
feet and a well respected federal 
program. 

The purposes as stated in the 
Peace Corps Act of 1961, are to 
contribute to economic develop- 
ment and to promote a more 
favorable view of the United 
States in other countries. These 
are the same aims as all US. 
economic aid programs. There 
is, however, a lesser known pur- 
pose which involves work at 
home. 

The “overseas experience, 
whether teaching genera! 


(cont. to pg. 2) 






Church World Services, a relief 
and development agency of 
more than 30 Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations in the 
United States which work 
closely with Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices. The remaining 25 percent 
will be donated to the Chit- 
tenden Emergency Food Shelf 
which provides food on an emer- 
gency basis to needy people in 


the Champlain Valley, and also other necessities of life. 


provides budget counseling and 
referral services for its clients. 
Besides the donations, Fr. Cro- 
nogue hopes participants fin- 
ished the walk with a better 
understanding of its philosophy. 
He said the walk served as an 
opportunity for people to get 
more exercise while remember- 
ing those people who must walk 
“every day for food, water, and 
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WALK FOR HUNGER, SUNDAY OCTOBER 19. 
(PHOTO BY SHARON GAUDIN) 





Students feel 
hunger pangs 
for themselves 


By Tim Rosbrook 


“In India we have three mil- 
lion people who have to be satis- 
fied with one meal a day, and 
that meal consists of “chapati” 
containing no fat in it and a 
pinch of salt. You and I have no 
right to anything we have until 
these three million are clothed 
and fed better. You and I, who 
ought to know better, 
adjust our wants, and even 
undergo voluntary starvation in 
order that they may be nursed, 
fed, and clothed.” 

- Mahatma Gandhi 


must 


These words of Gandhi are 
certainly harsh to one who eats 
three meals a day and snacks in 
between. The number “28” is 
hard swallow too. Twenty-eight 
people die of hunger a minute, in 
lesser developed countries. Take 


- this number and-multiply ir by 


1440, the product is unfathoma- 
ble. 

The Social Awareness Coni- 
mittee organized a 3-day fast in 
recognition of World Hunger 
Day held Thursday, Oct. 16. 
Sixty eight people signed up for 
the event and many others lent 
their support. The fast began 
after a simple breakfast last 
Wednesday morning. The fast 
ended at 5:00 pm Friday. 

Each night at 6:00 those who 
were fasting had the opportun- 
ity to gather together. The pur- 
pose was to drink fruit juices and 
share a common intention. The 
fast came to an end with a pasta 
dinner on Friday night that all 
participants were invited to. It 
was not a fund raising event. 

The goal was to give individu- 
als on campus the opportunity to 
create an awareness within 
themselves of world hunger. 

“By raising one’s conscious- 
ness to a personal level, it is an 
Opportunity to empathize with 
those who truly hunger.” 

Andrea McGrail, '89, said, “It 
was a very awakening expe- 
rience, I could not exactly under- 
stand how starving people feel, 
but I grew more aware and sym- 
pathetic.” 

Chris McEntee, one of the 
Social Awareness Committee 
chairpersons, described the tur- 
nout of the fast as “Excellent; 
people asked, inquired, and 
showed a lot of interest, even if 
they were unable to fast.” 

Father Mike Cronogue was 
surprised at the turnout.” I was 
pleased and amazed at the 
number of people that sup- 
ported the fast and became 
involved. People seemed to 


understand the reason and the 
need,” he said. 
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Christopher Browning tells 
story of Serbian Holocaust 


By Chris Canfield 


Dr. Christopher Browning 
spoke on “Launching the Final 
Solution: The Murder of the Ser- 
bian Jews” Monday, October 20 
at the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Roughly sixty-five people 
attended the lecture sponsored 
by St. Michael's College's Lec- 
ture Series, Social Awareness 
Committee, and Department of 
History. The lecture lasted 
nearly an hour and was followed 
by a fifteen minute question 
answer period. 

“How did the Final Solution 
(the deliberate and systematic 
slaughter of Jews within the 
Nazi sphere), begin?” Browning 
said. He explained that Serbia 
was the actual test-case for the 
Final Solution and that although 
relatively few Jews (12 to 13 


thousand) were killed there, it 
was the first place the Nazis 
began mass-murdering Jews. 

Browning explained his the- 
ory on how the Find Solution 
was implemented. He does not 
see it as a blind following of 
Adolf Hitler's ord-rs but as the 
interpretation of tte authorities 
at local levels of the German for- 
eign policy, Jewish policy and 
war policy. 

The historial described the 
tragic events that led to the 
death of nearly 13,000 people. In 
1941, a series of Communist 
uprising led toa directive from 
the German Central Office “to 
kill 50 to 100 communists for 
each German killed.” The occu- 
pational forces had already 
rounded up 5,000 Jews who were 
penned in at a concentration 
camp. Twenty-one Germans had 
been killed so the occupational 


Durick goes gas 


By John Jennings 


St. Michael's College received 
nearly $44,000 from the US. 
Department of Energy to make 
the Durick Library and the Ross 


Sports Center more energy 
efficient. 
The racket of the heavy 


machinery in the library, is being 
caused by workers converting 
the building from electric to gas 
heat. Gas boilers, which now 
heat the sports center, will also 





heat the library when gas pipes 
are installed to connect the two 
buildings. Air conditioning coils 
already in the library will carry 
the gas throughout the building, 
while still providing air cooling 
in the summer. 

The government money is 
also being used to replace 132 
mercury vapor ‘amps with 72 
halide lamps. In less than four 
years, the money saved in energy 
cost should cover the price of the 
new lamps, according to Tim 
Pedrotty, director of physice' 
plant. Gas heat in the library wi. 
produce similar results, Pedrott 
said. 

The rest of the money will be 
used to purchase thermal poo! 
cover for Ross. 

“The cover will hold heat 


down in the pool and will mean © 


we don’t have to pump as much 
hot water into the pool every 
day,” Pedrotty said. ; 
The pool will be covered every 
evening at closing time. 
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commandent took the lives of 
2,100 Jewish prisoners, conve- 
niently substituting “Jew” for 
“communist.” This is significant 
to Browning because it supports 
his “‘local level’ theory in that 
the local authorities choose to 
interpret the directive by “maxi- 
mum compliance.” Also because 
the Generals made the 
“Communist-death order” a 
Jewish one as well. These 5,000 
men were dead by spring 1942 

Believing that all Jews, not 
just ‘men between the ages of 14 
and 60” were in the way, the 
Germans began incarcerating all 
Jewish women, children, and 
elderly as well. It was the 
government’s initial intent to 
exile this group to the Eastern 
wastelands of the Soviet Union 
by the spring of 1942. But these 
plans backfired because the 
Soviets were putting up a strong 
fight. This began the second 
phase of the Serbian Holocaust 
which is an image of what the 
Holocaust became throughout 
Europe. 

The Serbian occupational for- 
ces received a “Gas Van” from 
Germany with the vague orders 
to “use it in aid in eliminating 
the remaining Jews in 1942.” 
The occupational forces tok 
that directive, figured out a sys- 
tem and began the second phase 
of “efficiently killing the Jews.” 
These gas-vans were the fore- 
runner to the infamous gas- 
chambers at the concentration 
camps. Dr. Browning abruptly 





RISTOPHER BROW 
_ CAUST OCTOBER 20 IN THE McCARTHY RECITAL HALL 
(PHOTO BY SCOTT LEWIS) 








closed simply stating that ‘the 
Final Solution was not so hard to 
get under way.” Over 6,000 peo- 
ple were killed in that second 
phase. 

At one point during his lec- 
ture, Browning mentioned K 
Waldheim had served the Nazis 
in Serbia. When asked if Wald- 
heim should be barred from 
admittance to the United States, 
Browning said, “No, because he 
is not legally indictable. He 
should not be given any diplo- 
matic fanfare; he is a liar, but 
he’s not a war criminal.” Brown- 
ing then briefly explained that 
Waldheim had not been an 
“operations officer” but an 
“intelligence officer.” 

Browning was asked if the 
implementation of the Final 
Solution was an anti-semitic act. 


Peace Corps... 


(cont. from pg. 1) 


science in an African high school 
or promoting a green revolution 
in an Asian village or helping 
Latin Americans form rural 
cooperatives, remains essen- 
tially unchanged. They continue 
to learn as much as they teach,” 
wrote Harris Wofford, former 
associate director of the Peace 
Corps in Africa. 

There are a number of former 
Peace Corps volunteers now 
teaching here at St. Michael's. 
Professors George Dameron, 
Francis Nicosia, Robert Putzel 
and Sarah Cummings are all 
returned Peace Corps volunteers. 

Dr. Nicosia spent his two 
years of volunteer work teaching 
English in Libya in North 
Africa. Originally assigned to 
Nepal, Nicosia requested that he 
be reassigned to work in an 
arabic speaking country because 
of his interest in the Middle East 
and in learning the language. 

The group of single men and 
married couples spent two 
months in training at the Uni- 
versity ce) Utah, which included 
intensive language training. 
This was tollowed by an addi- 
tional month of training in 
Navajo Indian villages of Ariz- 
ona to experience a different 
culture. 


Upon arrival in Libya, the 
men were put to work in isolated 
desert villages in the Sahara 
Desert, while the couples were 
located in the more heavily pop- 
ulated areas. Because the Peace 
Corps was a new arrival in Libya 
the volunteers were given their 
teaching assignments and paid 
their salaries by the Libyan 
government. 

“I ended up teaching for only 
three hours a day, and we wer- 
en't really allowed to do any- 
thing else,” said Nicosia. “We 
had restrictions put on us that 
the volunteers in other countries 
probably didn’t have.’ Nicosia 
said the people he worked with 
were “the warmest, kindest, 
most hospitable people,” but he 
said there was a degree of loneli- 
ness the men had to deal with. 

“It was very difficult at tha age 
with no women with us, and you 
miss the things that are familiar 
to you. You can’t just get in the 
car and go to the movies.” But 
there were a lot of rewards, like 
being totally functional in a non- 
western world. You become 
independent and comfortable in 
a really alien culture. It’s a good 
feeling.” Nicosia decided to 
enter the Peace Corps because he 
knew he would come back with 
some useful resources, but avoid- 
ir. the draft for Vietnam was a 
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| EXT. 2547. 


He responded that it was 
Hitler's anti-semitic beliefs that 
led to the German policy of 
scapegoating the Jews. But that 
it was more-or-less soldiers fol- 
lowing orders. 

Asked if the South African’s 
began rounding up “enemies of 
the state and began systemati- 
cally murdering 5,000 per day, 
what would the world do?” 

He responded that he 
believed there would be 
anguished cries and pleas to stop 
the killings. But that we would 
probably not send troops. 
Browning used Cambodian 
leader Pol Pot’s death camps as 
an example of the lack of action 
we have taken and therefore 
wold trke. 


very major factor in his decision. 
“I would have done just about 
anything to avoid being involved 
in Vietnam. I knew one guy who 
shot off a toe to avoid Vietnam.” 
The Peace Corps was about 
15,000 strong in the 1960's as 
compared to today’s 6,000 
volunteers, probably due to draft 
avoidance. 

Nicosia was only allowed to 
work for a year and a half of the 
standard two year service due to 
the political turmoil in Libya in 
1969. A young, relatively obs- 
cure army colonel named Khad- 
dafi was in the process of 
overthrowing the Libyan King 
Idris. The volunteers remained 
in their villages, where there 
was much less hysterical politi- 
cal acitvity. “I never felt there 
was any danger or animosity 
toward us because we had been 
taken in as one of them. We 
were very comfortable,” 
explained Nicosia. In September 
of 1969, Khaddafi threw the 
Peace Corps out of Libya, accus- 
ing them of being Zionist spys 
from Israel. 

In the 1960's there was a great 
need for teachers or graduated 
students who could teach Eng- 
lish, but now there is more 
emphasis on practical skills in 
agriculture, environmental stu- 
dies and medicine. Nicosia 
expressed the personal vlaue of 
the experience as a definite help 
in his graduate school work, as 
well as his personal growth and 
development. “The job was 
fairly easy, but the experience as 
a whole was difficult. The Peace 
Corps has changed a lot, proba- 
bly for the better, but | enjoyed it 
overall. It was a great 
experience.” 
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Vote yes for ERA 


For weeks students have been lis- 


tening to the pro- and anti-ERA 


campaigners state their respective 
opinions, but little has been said 
here at St. Michael’s about the issue. 
There was a little flap when ERA- 
supporter Eleanor Smeal took her 
speech over to UVM rather than 
talk here at SMC, but for the most 
part, students, faculty and staff 
members have kept a low profile 
when discussing the issues. It’s time 
for that to change. 

With less than a week until elec- 
tion day, supporters of the ERA 
should be voicing their opinions; it’s 
time Vermont guarantees people, 
both men and women, equal protec- 
tion under the law. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is 
just that—an amendment thai 
would make it illegal to allow a per- 
son’s gender to be held against them 
in any way. It says that people can 
not be discriminated against 
because of gender. 

The arguments against the ERA 
are many, but none of them holds 
water. Anti-ERA campaigners have 
said the amendment would be an 
open invitation for homosexuals to 
marry. Under present laws, a man 
and woman may marry each other, 
but a man may not marry another 
man and a woman may not marry 
another woman. While it’s open to 
debate as to whether the ERA would 
legalize same-sex marriages, the 
point is moot. What does it matter if 


two people who love each other, 
whether they are the same sex or 
not, marry? 


Homosexuals have the same: 
rights to share their love as any hete- 
rosexual has. 

Anti-ERA campaigners have also 
said the ERA would be the downfal! 
of the family because homosexuals 
would marry but would not repro- 
duce and have a family. Actually, 
the ERA would be, if you follow 
anti-ERA argument, facilitating 
even more families. If homosexuals 
were allowed to marry each other, 
each marriage in itself would consti- 
tute the formation of a new mar- 
riage, regardless if it is of the 
traditional form. 

Other anti-ERA arguments have 
been that women will lose out if the 
amendment passes. True, some 
things women now enjoy, lower car 
insurance, alimony receipts, etc., 
could be in jeopardy, but overall the 
gains made would be much more 
valuable. Women now pay much 
higher health insurance than do 
men, and under the amendment, 
that might not be allowed either. 
More importantly, women and men 
would finally be on the same plain, 


legally, and anything otherwise 
would be illegal. 
Students, faculty and staff 


members eligible to vote in Vermont 
should do so — they should cast a 
vote in favor of equality for eve- 
ryone, by voting “yes” for the ERA. 


New parking system needed 


The St. Michael’s Security has a 
new method of discouraging stu- 
dents from parking in restricted 
areas or parking without an SMC 
parking sticker. They put a bright 
orange bumper sticker across the 
violator’s windshield. And if that is 
not enough, the next step is to tow 
the student’s car. 

Students who continually violate 
the parking codes should be pun- 
ished, but only if the parking codes 
are changed. Students and faculty 
are parking in restricted areas, 
simply because there is no other 
place to park their automobiles. 

The new parking policy is not 
working. The parking situation is 
also much too confusing. For exam- 
ple, students cannot park in the mid- 
dle lot at Ross Sports Center. This is 
only for faculty cars sporting the 
blue and red parking stickers. Stu- 
dents can park along the edge of 
Ross and in the back, but only if 
they have a green sticker. The green 
sticker is issued to off campus and 


Saff Box 
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north campus residents and to 
second semester freshmen. This 
means that students that live on the 
south campus can not park in the 
Ross Sports Center. } 

This is the policy for just one 
parking section. Each of the parking 
lots, Ryan, Founders, Klein, etc..., 
have a similar parking policy that is 
a confused mix of students, faculty, 
blue stickers, green stickers and a 
jumble of other rules. 

Something has to be done about 
the parking situation. The sticker 
situation should be returned to a 
simple purple sticker for students 
and a sticker for faculty. No fresh- 
man should be allowed to have a car 
on campus. The college doesn’t have 
enough space for it. 

The ultimate solution for the 
parking problem is to construct a 
new parking lot. In the end this 
would please the students, the 
faculty and the over worked security 
guards putting tickets unae: eve- 
ryone’s windshield wipers. 
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LETTERS 


Skunk article was shocking 


To the Editor: 

I was shocked by George 
Snell’s article on skunks in 
the Oct. 22 issue of The 
Defender. His suggestion 
that they be eradicated by 
the most expedient means 
constitutes nothing less than 
cruelty to animals. 

Some points about 
skunks need. clarification. 
Snell is right that skunks 
show no fear of humans. He 
is also correct that skunks 
stink. These two facts are 
related: skunks know they 
stink, hence they know that 
most animals (including 
humans) will leave them 
alone. In an encounter with 
a skunk, remember that this 
self-confidence works both 
ways — if you make it clear 
to the skunk that you intend 
to leave him alone, chances 
are he will pretty much 
ignore your presence. The 
worst thing you can do is to 
startle the skunk by scream- 
ing, yelling, throwing things, 
and so on. 


If you do get “skunked,”a 
hot shower and plenty of 
soap will take care of the 
odor, and clothes can be des- 
cented with a wash of 
vinegar and detergent. 
“Skunk juice” is an eye irri- 
tant, so don’t rub your eyes 
if your hands smell like 
skunk. 


Unlike their rodent rela- 
tives (especially rats, to 
which Mr. Snell unfairly 
compared them), skunks are 
true hibernators, and will 
shortly go to sleep for the 
remainder of the winter. 
Since they’re unlikely to 
appear outdoors before 
April, they won’t be a threat 
to students much longer. 

Skunks do, however, bear 
watching. Being as they are 
scavengers, they are known 
to pick at carcasses of dead 
animals and are, therefore, 
quite susceptible to rabies. A 
skunk which growls, shows 
fangs, acts drunk, or chases 


Student at Large on Saga 


To The Defender, 


I was just thinking, not 
that it really matters but... 
- can we talk about Mark 
Sturges’ “Lost Card Blues” 
(The Defender October 1) 
for a minute. I am struck to 
hear a student would have to 
go through so much trouble 
to simply eat a meal- prepaid 
no less! Tim, the SAGA 
manager involved, was as 
cold as an entree and dis- 
played the compassion of a 
turnip. On four separate 
occasions Tim denied 
Mark’s entrance into 
SAGA, even after a positive 
identification of Mark’s sta- 
tus as an SMC student was 
made by a student manager. 
That certainly makes the 
student manager look good, 
but helped to show what a 
nice guy Tim really is. 
Obviously consistent with 
the “Laws according to 
SAGA” and consistent with 
himself, it was easier to sit 
and say “No,” than to even 
make the effort to check 
some files out back so that 
Mark could eat, Eventually 
a security guard was able to 
help resolve the issue, 
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When we are forced onto 
the meal plan because of 
where we live, we should not 
be forced to go without the 
meal that we have paid for, 
nor. should we be put 
through such hassles. A lost 
meal card doesn’t happen on 
purpose, but unfortunately 
not everybody realizes this. 
If | was Mark, I’d probably 
be wondering if this guy was 
out playing with too many 
mashed potatoes, or isn’t 
playing with enough mashed 
potatoes. 

- by the way, since that has 
happened, but not necessar- 
ily because that happened, 
Tim’s outta here... 

- Catch 22. In a somewhat 
related incident a student 
lost their school 1D, and had 
to get some money to pay for 
it. To cash a check though, 
the student needed a school 
1D. From what I heard, the 
person didn’t have an easy 
time with the people who 
cash our checks. 

- The Executive Board is 
allocated over $13,000 a 
year from the school (i.e. 
from us) for expenses. It was 
odd that our SA president 
mentioned only enough 





its tail is exhibiting odd 
behavior and. should be 
caught for observation. 
Leave catching skunks (or 
destroying them, if need be) 
to a professional. eo 

Please, students, don’t 
mistreat these very intelli- 
gent and important animals. 
They have as much right to 
exist as you do! Killing them 
would be needless and 
immoral. Rather than con- 
sidering them a threat 
(which they aren‘, if treated 
with respect), consider how 
the encounter. with wildlife 
enriches your experience. — 


i, 


signed, q 
Andres Albright. 


things that the Executive 
Board does to cover maybe ~ 
$3,000, max! But luckily he | 
recovered nicely under cross — 
examination and remem- | 
bered those damn stipends! — 
Brian certainly must. have 

forgot about such a big . 
expense, to quiet any rum- 

ors of a “cover up,” and I’m - 
also willing to bet he’s sur- — 
prised everytime he getsthat 
nifty little check too. 


“Reiss said the campus 
needs ‘rumor control’.”( The 
Defender issue Oct. 22, pg. 
6). If we have that, what 
would | write about? 

- the Celtics pre-season is 
rolling along in fine form, in 


“case you were wondering. 


Barring any injuries, a back- 
to-back title is most 
assuredly in order, as well as 
Larry Bird’s fourth consecu- 
tive MVP award. 

- St. Michael’s could prob- 
ably save a lot of money if it 
cut back on major expendi- 
tures like red tape. 

- Parking on campus con- 
tinues to have it’s problems. 
Security has been heard cal- 
ling this situation essentially 
a joke. It has also been heard 


letters continued on page 5 








op-ed 


LETTERS 


continued from page 4 


that security officers are 
parking illegally when 
they’re off duty. All of which 
furthers my point that the 
more | see and hear about 
these guys in action, the 
more I lose faith in them. 

- what happened to 
Alumni? That used to be a 
dorm you could be proud of 
and say “I survived Alumni 
Hall.” A year of savage con- 
ditions (broken bottles car- 
peting the hallways every 
weekend, smashed windows 
everywhere, stereo wars, 
bathrooms conditions so 
pitiful that they’re beyond 
the written word, and the 
beloved multiple mid- 
morning fire alarms while 
enduring sub-zero tempera- 
tures) would be like a rite of 
passage to most. Alumni has 
been quieted, and broken 
tradition as the most feared 
dorm on campus. No more 
sinks will fly out of the win- 
dows, and no more wars will 


be induced by- or be fought 
with- the empty_beer bottle. 
How sad. 

- Johnny Carsonis rarely a 
funny guy anymore, but he 
does alright ona good night. 
He seems to be following 
Bob Hope who is getting 
worse with age, and is so bad 
already it makes me wince. 
I'd rather be watching Let- 
termen. 

- the mens’ soccer team isa 
team that plays like a team 
should, without individuals. 
- the womens’ soccer team 
has a lot of heart, and I’m 
not knocking anyone at all. 
However, Debbie Kirby is a 
good, but mostly a fun 
player to watch. Also, if 
Captain Julie Kinsky has 
seen any opponents yet, they 
still wouldn’t have been left 
standing. Good job! 

- finally, in regards to 
those “large students” who 
claim that “Of course it mat- 
ters!” What matters is that 


More on alcohol policy 


To the Editors: 


College is defined as an 
institution of higher learn- 
ing primarily providing for 
Liberal Arts education. The 
Latin translation of Liberal 
Arts states a Liberal Arts 
education as the work benef- 
iting a freeman. Using these 
definitions I would like to 
base an argument to and 
which refutes the present St. 
Michael’s College drinking 
policy. 

First point, we are all pay- 
ing over $10,000 per year to 
attend college. The individ- 
ual dishes out the money to 
pursue a higher education 
and the college provides the 
education for the money. 
Primarily then the college’s 
main concern is to provide 
the necessary conditions for 
learning. What the correct 
conditions are can and will 
be disputed, never the less to 
insure the proper conditions 
should always be the admin- 
istrations top objective. 

Second point St. 
Michael’s believes strongly 
in the Liberal Arts, a collec- 
tive gathering of knowledge 
comprising of the arts, Nat- 
ural Sciences, Social Scien- 
ces, and Humanities. This 


concept was developed to 
generally prepare a student 
for all aspects of life, creat- 
ing minds that are receptive 
as well as extensive. Liberal 
Arts is to move away from 
the parochial scope, the 
more restricted the more 
narrow one’s mind becomes. 
+4 Narrow mindedness coin- 
cides with our present 
school restrictions on alco- 
hol, and as a Liberal Arts 
College St. Michael’s can 
not become this limited. It is 
this point I wish to make 
clear. St. Michael’s has and 
is developing a reputable 
name as a Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. I ‘think it is as equally 
important in the develop- 
ment, to ensure the concepts 
that parallel a Liberal Arts 
program. This is not to say 
that drinking and Liberal 
Arts go together at all, but as 
a college it is responsible to 
set the forum for making 
learned decisions, it is not 
their duty to obstruct. 
Drinking is a part of the real 
world, no matter if you are 
social or not you have to 
learn how to contend with it. 
College provides space 
where you should learn how 
to contend with drinking. | 
do not think it is the respon- 


you have shown us what a 
couple of twinkies can do 
when they've “been meaning 
to write fora long time,” and 
then actually do it. | mean 
how long did it take you 
guys to figure out what all 
those words meant, much 
less learn how to use them in 
a sentence that it is almost 
understandable to the aver- 
age reader? 

Just the same, it is good 
that you wrote because not 
many do, and your sarcasm 
was good, maybe even 
admirable. I doubt however 
that I could have “evoked” 
anything from such shallow 
spiritual depths as yours. 
Obviously neither of you 
have given any thought, nor 
have any sense of under- 
standing about a fact of life 
such as death. 

Paul Bostley 
Student at Large 


sibility of the administration 
to forestall this growth or 
any other. It is necessary to 
present all aspects of life and 
it is the students responsibil- 
ity to learn how to manage 
them. 

In conclusion I know it is 
also the college’s and stu- 
dent’s responsibility to abide 
to the law. The world is filled 
with rules, of which all of us 
have to follow. It just seems 
to me that as an academic 
institution we should stick 
to being an academic institu- 
tion. On its present course 
St. Michael’s is heading 
towards a militant state, one 
that has security guards 
checking every plastic cup 
and peaking through win- 
dows at dinner parties. That 
is not necessary and most 
other colleges do not retain 
such actions. St. Michael’s 
should look towards other 
schools for precedent. Inves- 
tigate and see if you find 
drinking policies at the top 
of administrative objectives 
at other schools. See how 
hard it is to sneak a beer into 
the Harvard/ Yale football 
game or sneak by an officer 
at the Head of the Charles. 


signed, Robert Debbs 
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Death takes a 
holiday 


By George Snell 


The archives of St. Michael’s contain the history of the 
college since its foundation in 1903. One late Monday night I 
was browsing through the files and papers in the archives. In 
the back corner of the last aisle I found an old cabinet. It was 
covered with dust. After a couple of minutes of fiddling with 
the lock, the metal door popped open. Inside was a yellowing 
file. The story written within was ten years old. I’d like to tell 
you the tale it related. 

It was November of 1976, the year of America’s bicentennial. 
Everyone was still a preppie and a peanut farmer named Jimmy 
Carter would soon be president. It was the year of skateboards 
and pet rocks. It was the year a 19-year old girl’s body was 
found floating in the dark waters of the quarry behind St. Ed’s 
Hall. 

Her name was Ellen Susan Fibber. She was a sophomore at 
St. Michael’s concentrating in English. In the file there was a 
small snapshot of Ellen. She was a pretty girl with light brown 
hair hanging over her shoulders and light colored eyes. I would 
guess they were grey. 

The police report said Ellen had died from the fall into the 
quarry. Her neck snapped on impact. The report said Ellen 
committed suicide. 

That should have been the end of the story. But it wasn’t. 

Five days later, on November 21, a St. Michael’s graduate 
student found the murdered body of Karen Lion. Her body was 
located in the field that now holds the 100 townhouses. She had 
been strangled. 

Karen was a junior at the college. Her major was Business 
Administration. The file didn’t have a photograph of Karen. 
Her name is a faceless image. 

When the police discovered Karen’s body they re- 
investigated Ellen’s death. They determined that both Karen 
and Ellen had been killed by the same person. 


It was a lengthy investigation. The local authorities called in 
both state and federal aid. The days turned into weeks and the 
weeks into months. 

Christmas came and went. The old year gave way to the new 
year. The snows came to Vermont and covered the state ina 
cold, white blanket. The bodies of Ellen and Karen were long 
since buried and their faces were just a blurred memory on the 
St. Michael’s campus. 

On February 23, during the winter break when students were 
enjoying the sun and fun of Florida, the police arrested the 
Ryan Hall janitor. His name was and still is Travis “Bull” 
Butler. Both the girls lived in Ryan Hall and in one way or 
another had angered Travis Butler. In turn he had killed both 
of them. The trial was a quick one and Butler received ten years 
to life in prison. 

That should be the end of the story. But it isn’t. 

Two and a half weeks ago Travis “Bull” Butler was awarded 
parole from the state of Vermont. Something to do with good 
behavior. 

It’s almost November and the tenth anniversary of Ellen and 
Karen’s deaths. 

Oh, by the way, this entire story is a fib-ber. Basically, I’ve 
been lion and throwing around a lot of bull. Happy Halloween. 


There is life after the alcohol policy 


Therefore, 


getting plastered 


way to drink if they really wish 


were, so what are they com- 


By Tony Flanagan 


I’ve had enough. 

» Believe it or not students of 
St. Michael’s, there is life after 
the alcohol policy. I don’t like 
the new rules concerning drink- 
ing on campus either but let’s 
find something else to gripe 
about for awhile. 

Fact no. |: Under pressure 
from the feds, the Vermont 
legislature changed its legal 
drinking age from 18 to 21. 
Fact no. 2: Although St. 


Michael’s is a private institu- 
tion, it is in the state of Ver- 
mont. Fact no. 3: St. Michael’s 
abides by the laws of Vermont. 
Gee, what insight, eh? 

So now here we are with this 
“Orwellian” drinking policy 
ominously hanging over our 
heads. How horrible is this new 
policy? 

First of all, we can’t have 


from a keg is the same as get- 
ting plastered from cans and 
bottles; drunk is drunk no mat- 
ter how one gets there. So I 
think maybe we can survive 
without those beautiful grey 
beasts. 

Secondly, freshmen can not 
drink in residence halls, even if 
they are of legal age. OK, show 
me any freshmen who abide by 


kegs on campus. Oh no, what this rule. Show me any RA who 
ever shall we do? Well, the same enforces it. Even if a dictatorial 
beer that comes in kegs is also RA such as this does exist, | 
sold in cans and bottles. (Mod- hope this year’s freshmen are 


ern technology is astounding.) innovative enough to find a 


to, it’s not hard. 

The third communist drink- 
ing regulation the college has 
burdened upon our lives; no 
outdoor drinking. Does the 
school really expect us to watch 
a soccer game sober? We may 
as well not even have a soccer 
team if that’s the case. 

About 76% of St. Michael’s 
students come from states 
where they can not drink any- 
how. Those who are legal under 
the grandfather clause are 
lucky to have the privilege. 
Those who aren’t legal, never 


plaining about? 

Don’t get me wrong, I don’t 
support any drinking age atall. 
People of various ages drink 
and those same people drive. It 
isn’t just “those damn college 
punks” who get in DWI 
accidents. 

Let’s just put our overflow- 
ing beer mugs down for awhile 
and tackle some more serious 
issues. 

For example, why does The 
Defender not have full First 
Amendment rights? 


a 
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Rescue Blotter 


By Chris Sariego 


9-14-86 10:16 p.m. Rescue 
transported a 62-year-old male 
patient from Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital to the Medical Center 
Hospital. The patient had a 
thorasic aneurism (swelling of 
the aorta, the major body 
artery) and suffered from 
abdominal pain. 

10-15-86 6:34 p.m. Rescue 
responded to Winooski for a 
12-year-old male patient with 
two abrasions on his head. The 
patient fell on a board equipped 
with protruding nails while 
playing. 

10-18-86 4:41 p.m. Rescue 
responded to Winooski for a 
25-year-old female patient with 


insulin shock. The patient -isa 
diabeticand is subject to wide 
swings in her blood sugar 
levels. 


10-16-86 9:42 p.m. Rescue 
transported» a new born baby 
from North Eastern Regional 
Hospital to Medical Center 
Hospital. The mother’s water 
had broken one day prior to the 
baby’s arrival, and the baby was 
born with a possibility of sepsis 
(a widespread body infection). 
10-16-86 9:03 p.m. Rescue 


responded to Hinesburg for a 
79-year-old female patient with 
difficulty breathing. The 
patient has a history of such - 


problems. A possibility of inha- 
lation of polyester fibers was in 
question. The patient was 
treated with oxygen while 
being transported to the Medi- 
cal Center Hospital. 


10-17-86 8:54 p.m. Rescue 
responded to Essex for a 16- 
vear-old patient with a neck 
injury received while playing 
tootball. The patient started 
blacking out after his helmet 
was struck by that of another 
player. 
10-18-86 5:27 p.m. Rescue 
cesponded to Winooski for a 
25-year-old female patient with 
a possible drug overdose. The 
patient had taken an undeter- 
mined amount of cocaine and 
alcohol and could walk with 
assistance to the ambulance. 
10-18-86 4:40 p.m. Rescue 
responded to Hinesburg for a 
66-year-old female patient with 
difficulty swallowing and brea- 
thing. The patient has a history 
of abdominal cancer and had 
been seen 3 days’ previously for 
a possible stroke. 
10-18-86 6:54 p.m. Rescue 
responded to Hinesburg for a 
58-year-old female patient 
involved in a two-car automo- 
bile accident. The patient had 
struck her mouth on the steer- 
ing wheel and complained of 
right shoulder pain. 





A.A. WEEK 


By Cassy Phares 


National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week took place 
from Oct. 20 to 26 and St. 
Michael's College was invovled 
in full force. Jennifer Cernosia, 
head of student activities, said 
the school has participated in 
the program for nine years and 
the interest has grown. Cernosia 
said college students are more 
aware of the effects of alcohol. 

This awareness was seen in 
the activicies sponsored by dif- 
ferent organizations. The Pro- 
gram Board hada cepa The 





: Ready to teach 
home nursing, first aid, 
parenting, child care, 
water safety, CPR. 


Red Cross: Ready for a new century. 


Rathskeller served non- 
alcoholic beverages from 5-7 on 
Thursday night. Bacchus . had 
people speak on the problems of 
alcohol. 

The students living in resi 
dent halls became involve? 
through a contest that offere i 
$150 to the winning hal. 
Suzanne Norton, 4th floor 
representative of Lyons Hall, 
said all housing residents were 


expected to do something each ‘ 


night during the week. Students 
living in the halls sponsored 
movies and speakers while oth- 
ers had breathalizer tests and 
handed out questionnaire .. 
Some students made a comme: - 
cial. 

Lynn Turick, resident director 
of Ryan Hall, said the week 
made them so aware that they 
want to implement a designated 
driver program all year. Turick 
said the designated driver would 
wear a button and would receive 
free non-alcoholic beverages 
from the bars. More work will be 
done on this later in the ater in the year. _ 


—-- —— 


STUDENT RESOURCE 


‘CENTER IS NOW OPEN 


Drug treatment centers 
join to fight increase 


By Steve Costello 
Courtesy of 
The Rutland Herald 


An increase of more than 20( 
percent in the number of 
cocaine-dependent clients seek- 
ing help in Chittenden County 
this year has prompted two of 
Vermont’s largest drug treat- 
ment centers to join forces in 
fighting the problem. 

Officials of Champlain Drug 
and Alcohol Service and How- 
ard Mental Health say they've 
seen a 200 to 300 percent 
increase in the number of 
cocaine-dependent clients. The 
two treatment centers have 
produced a new residential and 
outpatient treatment program 
as a result. 

Charles King, program 
director for Howard Mental 
Health’s Emergency Alcohol 
Services and Education Pro- 
gram, said he had originally 
expected about 100 cocaine 
abusing clients to ask for help 
this year. Wednesday night he 
said he was now expecting 
1,000. 

“The problem has been even 
more dramatic than that,” King 
said. “Cocaine has completely 
permeated our community.” 

“The availability of cocaine 
in Vermont has dramatically 
increased and along with it 
we've had all the problems the 
big cities have had,” King said. 

Robert Bick, a counselor 
from Champlain Drug any 
Alcohol Services, said th© 
problems, although they 
resulted in a huge increase in 
clients asking for help this year, 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


-“Munk-u-chunk” 


were not the result of a sudden 
increase in cocaine abuse. 


“What originally prompted 
he program was hearing about 
the cocaine epidemic and how 
it was affecting major cities, 
and recognizing that Vermont 
was not immune to the drug 


problem in any sense of the, 


word,” King said. 

Bick said , “We’re feeling like 
we’re seeing major increases in 
demands for treatments. We've 
seen it in all age brackets, we’re 
seeing it in all socio-economic 
classes. 

“The old stereotypical pic- 
ure of a drug abuser just 
doesn’t hold true anymore.” 


“It takes four or five years 
from when a person starts 
experimenting with cocaine 
before they get to the stage 
where they are seeking treat- 
ment,” Bick said. “What we are 
seeing now are the people who 
have been involved for years.” 

“If you go four or five years 
back to the early 80s, there was 
a lot of cocaine experimenting 
a.:d now those people are fal- 
ling out,” Bick said. “We’re 
dealing with people who are 
losing their homes, their mar- 
riages are falling apart, they’re 
being arrested for dealing it.” 

Those problems, in the sheer 
number of people addicted or 
dependent on cocaine, were the 
impetus for the new program. 

The program has two parts: 
seven to 14 days of residential 
counseling at Howard Mental 
Health and outpatient counsel- 
ing at Champlain. 

“Residential treatment is 
necessary because people (who) 


: yody,yody, yody, yo” -Gess Hoo? 


To the Annex boys and every Boston fan- You all know New 
York is number one- Mr. O’Brien 


. White Milk” loves “Bynthia”’... 


Kevin - 
Do chicks really dig you? 


Blender 





S.S. and Trish, you forgot to make Jazz's bed the next morning. 


Happy 20th Birthday, Michael! Love, Sue 


Mr. Elephant...Good luck at the Rat! xoxo 


Happy Birthday, Danny! Love, Debbie 


Mitchelle Volare, You're the best friend a girl could ever have! 


Love, Maria Cordoba 


Gene is lado!!! 


Michael, you're the only Leg I'll ever love!!! 


Danny Happy 21st Birthday!!! Love, Chris 


NIGHTSI!! 


A great time to use the Discover I/ 
ae to browse through the career library. 


ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


HIGHLIGHTS PERMS HAIRCUTS COLORS 


we still do: 
Regular Haircuts 


Flat Tops 


Sweens. have you seen your car lately? 
y 


We apologize to those individuals who didn’t have their ads 
run this week. It was due to a lack of space. Those ads not run this 


week will be run next week. 
The editors 


IN 





ALL STUDENTS INTERESTED 


LAW SCHOOL 
LSAT DEADLINES 


LSAT TEST DATES 


December 6, 1986 


November 6, 1986 
February 21, 1987 


Tape Side & Back January 22, 1987 


ROTC cuts 


All students interested in law school or a career in law, please stop by the 


7 West Canal St. Student Resource Center and put your name on our mailing list for more 


655-3373 


Tues - Fri: 8-8 
Sat: 7:30-3 


Winooski 





use cocaine often use a depres- 
sant drug to combat the high of 
che cocaine,” King said. “Peo- 

.€ become cress-dependent 
and cross-addicted.” 


“The residential treatment 
will be usc.. for neople v ho rea- 
listically canno’ be expected to 
quit or: their own — most peo- 
ple who become cross- 
dependent find it impossible to 
say no to the drug.” 

Bick said the EASE Program 
would take in residentia’ treat- 
ment clients from all over Ver- 
mont, but Champlain would 
only handle abusers from the 
Chittenden County area. 
Clients who need outpatuent > 
treatment after the reside 1tial 
treatment will’ be placed in 
programs near their communi- 
ties, he said. 

The new program took 
about six months to plan and 
implement. 

The EASE Program is state- 
funded and a deal with state 
officials was needed to make 
the program feasible, King 
said. EASE had previously 
dealt only with alcohol abusers 
but is now working more and 
more with illicit drug abusers as 
well. 


College tuitions 


less out west 


NEW YORK, NY (CPS) — For 
the first time ever, lower college 
enrollments have been linked to 
ever-increasing tuitions in nor- 
theastern colleges, while col- 
leges in the West, where tuitions 
are generally lower, are “burst- 
ing at the seams,” the College 
Board says in a report released 
last week. 

The notion that students 
might choose schools by how 
much the colleges cost is widely 
viewed as heresy by many educa- 
tors, who maintain financial aid 
helps deserving students pay for 
tuition and lets them go where 
they want. 

But the College Board report 
says enrollment at public col- 
leges in the West rose a whop- 
ping 50 percent since 1980, 
while the biggest nationwide 
drop — 11 percent — was 
among private colleges in New 
England, where tuitions rose the 
fastest. 

Since 1980, when college tui- 
tions started rising by rates far 
above the general inflation rate, 
educators have been confident 
they weren't pricing some stu- 
dents out of higher education. 

In the wake of the College 
Board report, some officials 
seem ready to concede higher 
tuition may at least force some 
students to choose to go to 
cheaper schools. 

“Rising tuition may have been 
a factor (in the westward swing 
of the student population), says 
Paul albright of the Western 
Interstae Commission for 
Higher Education. “Higher tui- 
tion could be keeping people 
closer to home to attend a public 
institution.” 

“There could be ‘a linkage 
between tuition and enrol- 
Iment,” Albright adds. “The 
western schools have tended to 
raise tuition and put more of the 
cost of attending school on the 
students and parents, But the 
increases are not as significant in 
percentage as other parts of the 
orga 
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Stories of a haunted Herrouet 


or Halloween 





Women score higher 
but men get the jobs 


LOUDONVILLE, NY (CPS) — 
Women get higher grades than 
men, and probably do better in 
college because they mature fas- 
ter, says a six-year study by a 
sociology professor at Siena Col- 
lege in upstate New York. 
“Women students consist- 
antly did better (at college) than 
did the men students,” says Prof. 
Paul Murray. “During their four 
years at school, women seem to 
improve their study habits. The 





Penne renweseem 


& 
Bagel 
Factory 


Sat. 6:00 AM-7:00 PM 
Sun. 6:00 AM-6:00 PM 


pizza at regular price 
a 10°" inch pizza FREE! 


PARA FRANK'S ITALIAN RESTAURANT 
13 West Center Street 
Winooski, Vermont 
655-2423 


EXP} 4|31|86 


se an om eS VALUABLE COUPON SS SY = me 
Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


Best Sandwiches In Town 


men don't.” 
“It appears,” he says, “that 
sometimes the academic end of 


college becomes a secondary 
pursuit tor males.” 


Murray, in trying to figure out 
why some students got better 
grades than others, examined 
students’ academic and family 
backgrounds, living arrarge- 
ments, extracurricular activities 
and study habits before noticing 

(cont. to pg. 10) 
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29 College Parkway 
Across from the gym 
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By Chris Sariego 

In the silence of the cavernous 
building, which stretches down 
into a dark, gloomy interior, one 
is suddeniy alone. Maybe it’s the 
stant of the theatre floor, which 
constantly has one conscious of 
roa‘ otaining balance. 

Possibly it’s the building's 
shape, which causes the wind to 


ie whisper suggestively. Certainly 


the stray cats, whose paws patter 
throughout the interior, add to 
your feeling of uneasiness. But 
most of all, it’s the rumors - 
apparitions flying above the 
stage, fire alarms pulled when 
no one was there, mysterious 
bells tolling while the building 
burned several years ago...all 
these contribute to your sense of 
uneasiness - a strong incentive 
to leave - which one does! - 
Saint Michael's alumna Claire 
Sheedy, who ran the St. 
Michael's ’85-'86 film commit- 
tee, was responsible for setting 
up the projector before each 
film. “I used to go there alone at 
first, but a few times by myself 
was enough for me - after that I 
brought a friend,” she said. 


According to rumor and gen- 
eral campus history passed down 
from student to student, the 
original Herrouet Theatre 
burned down on a St. Michael’s 
P-Day, in the early '70's. “Proba- 
bly before St. Michael's was even 
co-ed,” Sheedy said. 

“There was a nun on campus 
named Sister Sarah,” Sheedy 
said. “When she died there was a 
bell that tolled on campus...no 
one knew where it came from. It 
hasn't tolled since then - until 
the night Herrouet burned.” 

Sheedy continued her tale. 
“There was a kid who graduated 
two years before me ... who 
swore that he saw a nun-like 


apparition up on the (Herrouet) 
stage.’ Apparently the appari- 
tion is not just inherant to Her- 
rouet, Sheedy said. It has been 
rumored to be seen in the 
McCarthy Arts Center as well. 

Is there really a ghost on St. 
Michael's campus? The Reve- 
rend Steve Hornat is skeptical! 
“Those rumors have been 
around for quite some time, even 
when / was a student here.” 

Sheedy described several rea- 
sons for her uneasiness in Her- 
rouet, “There's always 
something that will scare 
you...the wind sounds really 
weird, and when those cats get 
in... 1 once had one run right in 
front of me when I was up there 
(at the theatre) all by myself. It 
scared me to death!” She con- 
cluded by saying there are valid 
reasons for one to be frightened 
in the building. As for the myste- 
rious “Sister Sarah”, Sheedy said, 
“Her death had nothing to do 
with the theatre burning; it hap- 
pened years before.” 

But is the Herrouet theatre 
haunted? As Sheedy and Hornat 
revealed, gossip and rumor are 
the only’sources available, and 
they cannot be relied on. “There 
are sO many versions of the 
story.” Sheedy said, “It’s all just 
rumor.” 

Yet stay behind some night, 
after the move it over and the 
lights are turned off. Stand on 
the slanted floor, listen to the 
pattering of little paws, and the 
wind that whispers above the 
vaulted ceiling. Peer into the 
gloom that emits from below. 
And then, see if you have the 
courage to descend into the dark 
depths of the stage. Apparitions 
and spirits, or rumor? Only the 
depths of the Herrouet theatre 
will reveal the truth. 





/ 


Halloween 
happenings 


By Megan McKeever 

The annual costume dance 
this Friday will conclude a list of 
events scheduled for this year's 
Halloween celebration. 

The celebration began on 
SAturday with the Crown and 
Sword Society's all new haunted 
house. It was held from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. in the Dupont Language 
Center. 

On Monday a pumpkin sale 
was sponsored by the Alliot 
Governing Board of the Student 
Association. The pumpkins 
were sold by weight in Alliot 
Hall from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

On Thursday Q99 radio sta- 
tion, Coors beer, and Whisper’s 
are sponsoring an “Elvira” look 
alike contest. Ninety-nine dol- 
lars will be awarded to the 
winner. On Friday Whisper’s is 
having a costume party with var- 
ious games and drink specials 
available. 

Club New England is having a 
costume party also on Thursday. 
Cash prizes will be awarded for 
the three best costumes. 

For those not interested in 
this Friday's dance, REM is play- 
ing at 8 p.m. in the Patrick Gym 
at the University of Vermont. 
Tickets are $16 and available at 
UVM's ticket office or the Flynn 
Box Office. 200 our of 3000 seats 
are still available Sed 

Urban Blight wiil play at tt is 
Friday's dance. Also the finalists 
from the air guitar contest will 
compete for a $100 cash prize. 
All students will be admittec 
with a $4 cover charge. Those of 
legal drinking age will be asked 
to show two forms of proper 

identification. 


THE PUB AT ST. MICHAEL’S 


Mon. - Thurs. 
Fri. - Sat. 


Hours 86 - 87 





9 pm - lpm 
4pm-7 pm 
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The face of Rock 
is ever changing 


By Tim Riley 


..ock on television has always 
been loaded with contradictions. 
News veports of the Parents 
Resource Music Committee's 
attack on rock albums last year, 
for example, were interrupted 
by ads featuring rock'n'roll 
soundtracks. The strength of the 
music still can be measured by its 
popularity as much as by how it 
intimidates people. 

Time was when television 
scorned the music or tried to 
make it “acceptable” by contain- 
ing and controlling it: 

Steve Allen shamed Elvis 
Presley by having him sing 
“Hound Dog” to a basset hound 
in 1956. Dick Clark's “American 
Bandstand” played mostly white 
copies of songs for a clean-cut, 
all-American, safe audience. 
Presley's first few hits were 
explosive, but his movies were 
deliberate bores. 

When the Beatles appeared 
on “the Ed Sullivan Show” in 
1964, they changed all that. The 
magic of their success was its 
utter unpredictability. That they 
were on nationai television at all 
seemed too good to be true. 

Still, it wasa’t 10:.g before John, 
Paul, George and Ringo showed 
up as Saturday morning 


animation characters. 
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Israel 
ireland 

e Germany 
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e Italy 

e Denmark 
e Egypt 

e Switzerland 
e Mexico 

e Canada 

e France 

e Greece 

e Sweeden 
e Portugal 
e Columbia 


CCiS 


College Consortium For International Studies 


Tt’s hard to tell whether the 
Monkees were based on ‘A Hard 
Day's Night” or their cartoon 
counterparts. 

Now 30, rock'n'roll has 
entered middle age, and Madi- 
son Avenue has finally wised up 
to the music’s selling potential. 
Today we hear rap on McDo- 
nald’s commercials, synth-pop 
on Vidal Sassoon ads and 
Springsteen soundalikes selling 
Chryslers. A black teenager 
leaps into the familiar David Lee 
Roth toe-touching split in a 
Bounce spot to the tune of Van 
Halen’s “Jump!” 

Music videos and Hollywood 
probably did the most to push 
rock'n'roll into the mainstream. 
‘The Big Chill” soundtrack sur- 
t assed all sales expectations, and 
soon the rest of Hollywood 
started using simple rock'n'roll 
songs instead of the thunder of 
John Williams’s “Star Wars” 
scores. In “Witness,” Harrison 
Ford danced with Kelly McGillis 
while singing along with Sam 
Cooke’s “Wonderful World.” 
“Top Gun” features Tom Cruise 
seducing the same actress to the 
Righteous Brothers’ “You've 
Lost That Lovin’ Feelin,’ and 
Rob Reiner revived Ben E. 
King’s “Stand By Me’ for his 
current film of the same name. 


(cont. to pg. 10) 





ARN YOUR CREDITS 


ABROAD. 


Join the thousands of 
students who have earned 
college credits studying 
abroad in CCIS programs. 


Affordable, quality pro- 
grams with financial aid 
available. 










Dr. John J. McLe 


886-1931 X243 


bike. 


. 


‘world. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


St. Patrick's College. 


Summer Programs 
At Trinity College 


an 
Mohegan Community College 
Norwich, CT 06360 


When Judy Lafferty prepares for 
a race, she checks every part of her 


Because she checks her body the 
same way, she discovered a lump in 
her breast a few years 3G0 

She discovered it carly. And 
these days, 85% of eariy breast 
cancers can be treated successfully. 
Judy has since had reconstruc- 
tive surgery, too. And she feels like 
herself again. Alive, vibrant, ready 
to get on her bike and take on the 


METS FANS CELEBRATE THEIR TEAM'S 7-1 WORLD SERIES VICTORY OVER THE RED SOX. 
(PHOTO BY GLENN BRADY) 





NY-Boston rivalry 
emerges on campus 


By Diane White 


In mid-July Dwight Gooden 
of the New York Mets pitched 
against Roger Clemens of the 
Boston Red Sox in the All-Star 
game. At that time, some specu- 
lated that the two pitchers would 
be seeing each other again in 
October for the World Series. 








IN DUBLIN 


Maynooth 
12-15 Credits 


Dublin 


cancer. 


Judy Lafferty is living proof of 
the progress we're making against 


The American Cancer Society 
takes some credit for that progress. 
But credit won't finance our work. 

We need your money to help us 
win this race. 


SHARE THE COST 
OF LIVING. 


GIVE TO THE 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. ¢: 


THIS SPACE CONTHIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


On Oct. 15, the rematch was 
made possible. The New York 
Mets outlasted the Houston 
Astros in 16 innings to win 
game six of the National League 
Championship Series and the 
National League pennant. Later 
that night in the seventh and 
deciding game of the American 
League Championship Series, 
the Red Sox did their part by 
defeating the California Angels 
and earning the American 
League Pennant. 

Throughout St. Michael's 
campus Mets and Red Sox fans 


celebrated alike. The much- 
talked about confrontation was 
set to begin. 


Kristin Blanchette, ’88, called 
the New York-Boston match-up 
a classic. “It's one of the greatest 
rivalries in sports,” she said. 
“New York-Bosto.. games are 
always different.” They are more 
emotional and there is a higher 
intensity. It's an “Eastern thing” 
she said. 

St. Michael’s students, who 
come from Boston as well as 
New York, were excited about 
the World Series matck up. 

M..hzel Coleman. a Sox fan, 


‘agreed. He said he was glad the 


Mets beat the Astros 2nd made it 
to the Series because there is 
more of a rivalr on campus. 
From South tc North campus 
evidence of the ivalry existed. 
Messages encouraging both 
eams were taped to the win- 
dows of joyce Hall. Arguments 
between Re! 50x .nd Mets fans 



























coulc be overheard in classes, on 
the buses, in Saga and in the 
lines downtown. Also a sign 
boasting of the Sox victories in 
-he first two games of the Series 
nung from Purtill Hall. 
Despite the Mets slow start in 
the Series their fans did not lose 
hope. Stephen Rabeno, '88, 
said, “The Mets are a team 
that comes back.” 
Boston's early lead in the Ser- 
ies was not enough to conviace 
all Sox fans that the Sox were 
headed toward a World Cham- 
pionship. After the Sox's two 
victories in New York, Bob 
Hawkins, ‘89, said he was still 
skeptical. The Red Sox are 
known for losing big leads in 
past years, he recounted. Haw- 
-ins was aliuding to the Sox’s'78 
reartbreaking season when they 
lost a 14 game lead to the New 
York Yankees and lost the 
American League East title in a 
playoff with the Yankees. 
However, some Sox_ fans 
basked in Boston's early success. 
Debbie Greenleaf said “I have a 
dinner riding on the Series and 
“’m real confident the Sox are 
going to win. In fact, I’m so con- 
fident I've already looked at the 
menu.” The Mets choked in the 
first two games and they were 
going to continue to clioke, she 
predicted. 
By the time this article 
appears in “The Defender” the 
Series will be over. Either the 





Stuffed 
Shrimp 


Teriyaki 
Chicken 


Just one of our 


many delightful entrees 


steak © seafood 
soup bar « salad bar 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner eseven days a week 


the 


PRIME 


Ga50%x) factor 


Champlain Will, Winooski © 655-0300 


Alumni Hall: 
live in this place? 





alalmlaliedle 


By Sara-Jeanne Stanzione 


Alumni Hall has begun the 


_ academic year living up to its 


__and crasy.” 


legendary reputation. Known as 


_ the rowdier of the two under- 
' classmen dormitories, Alumni 
houses those male students des- 
_cribed by most St. Michael's 


undergraduates as “loud, wild, 


Alumni residents have cast 


_ forth this i image for a number of 


years. While thinking back to P- 
Day of 1980, a former Alumni 
Hall resident and graduate of St. 
' Michael's remembers waking up 
to see a park bench imhis room. 
“We had no idea how it had 
gotten there,” he recalled. 
Sometimes the residents’ 
actions are careless. Last year, 
three marbles were shot through 
a second floor window in Ryan 


Hall. “Apparently they were 
from a slingshot,” said Nancy 
Sokolosky, a Ryan Hall 
sophomore. 


The events of the present 
school year parallel the stereo- 
typical image of the dormitory. 
Alumni residents were the 
antagonists in the annual quad 
waterfight, said to have roused 
the other three underclassmen 
dormitories by calling out “obs- 
cene names” over megaphones. 


_. Ryan participants in the water- 


fight said Alumni students were 
the first to be seen outside, pre- 


. pared with garbage cans filled 


with water or shaving cream. 
Ryan Hall residents whose 


*. rooms face the quad, noted fire- 
'. works to be a favorite of 1986 


“They throw 
the quad 


Alumni residents. 
fireworks across 


'. towards the windows in Ryan. It 


seems typical of their playful 
attitude towards college,’ com- 


5! mented Sokolosky. 


Speaking of playfulness, 


- Alumni Hall sophomore, Jim 


- Cronn, laughs as he recalls what 


he watched from outside his 
dorm. “I looked up and saw some 


-_ students climbing out one win- 
~ dow, walking along the ledge 
and climbing i in a window at the 


other end.” 


When asked what they find 
most prevalent about Alumni 
Hall, St. Michael’s female stu- 
dents quickly comment on the 
odor. “It’s a mixture of locker- 
room sweat and. after-shave 
lotion,” said sophomore Terry 
Splaine. Other students menti- 
oned the smell of vomit after a 
weekend of excessive partying. 

Alumni Hall seems to house 


HAVING BN AFF, 





do people really 


those underclassmen of a reck- 
less nature. As one sophomore 
girl said, “I wouldn't be sur- 
prised to see a sink come flying 
through an Alumni window.” 
According to a senior witness, 
one did. 


We've GoT...... 


CosTUME? 


WiGs 
MAKE UP 
CARTY 60095 


TALLE WARE 
DECORATIANG 


TAS ATORE 


DIVISION OF FOLEY DISTEIBUTIVE WHOLESALE Pronve S 
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Music via Timbuk 3 


By Michael Henderson 
Timbuk 3, “Greetings from 
Timbuk 3,” (IRS) 

“Greetings from Timbuk 3” is 
the first album bya husband and 
wife team from Austin, TX. Pat 
and Barbara K. Mac Donald play 
all of the instruments on the 
album, which result in a rock-a- 
billy new wave style with socially 
conscious lyrics. 

The first song on the album, 
“My Future's so Bright I Have to 
Wear Shades,” is also the first 
single. This bouncy tune could 
well become a college student 
anthem. The song is enhanced 
by a mean harmonica solo and 
strong beat. 

The MacDonalds’ second 
song, “Life is Hard”, gets a little 
more serious and sarcastic. They 
definitely make one think about 
the value of money when they 
sing: “They get paid $500 dollars 
just to kick him when he’s down. 


Life is hard. Can’t find happiness ° 


no matter what you do.” 
Timbuck 3 offers other social 
observations in two rockin’ 
tunes. The first, “Hairstyles and 
Attitudes” is summed up best 
with the line “How well can we 
use our freedom to choose with 
the illusions we create?” The 
other, a sort of ‘rap’ song called 
“Shame on You,” takes a sarcas- 


tic look at unemployment. 

“Greetings from Timbuk 3” 
also contains two emotional love 
songs, ‘I Need You” and "I Love 
You in the Strangest Way.” Both 
songs are mellow and melodic. 
As a matter of fact, they're quite 
beautiful. 

There §s only one weak song 
on the whole album. “Facts 
about Cats’ tries to relate the life 
of cats to that of humans, 
although unsuccessfully. 

The sound of this tune is also 
weak and resembles something 
Joan Jett would do. 

The remaining three songs on 
the album are “Just Another 


Movie,” “Friction,” and “Cheap 
Black and White.” “Just Another 
Movie” is just another social 


observation by Pat MacDonald, 
but it is a good song anyhow. 
“Cheap Black and White” is a 
driving song with a great Bo 
Diddly beat. It’s a great dance 
song. 

Timbuk 3 has a new and fresh 
Style in their music. They suc- 
cessfully blend folk, funk, coun- 
try, reggae and rock to come up 
with their own style. Most of the 
songs have strong guitar parts 
and drum machine beats. The 
MacDonalds also use harmonica 
to enhance their songs. There is 
a good mix of mellow and jump- 
ing songs on. the album. 


Corrections 


In the Oct. 22 issue of The 
Defender, Diane Marty's story 
on the SA. Jeff Govoni is not the 


SA treasurer. Mike Cadamatori 
is. 

SA President Brian Donog- 
hue’s name is spelled Donahue. 





Essex Jct- 
e788 -iIs7t 





In the women’s tennis story 
by David Ferrigno, it is Sheila 
Reardon not Stella Reardon. 


The St. Michael’s Rugby 
Tournament was incorrectly 
identified at the Drunken 
Rugger tournament. 


NR THis HAOWEEN 


Essex towne Market Plece 
susie Wilson Rd. 


ALLEN 
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(cont. from pg. 9) 
that gender seemed to influen-e 
their grades most of all. 

No one is sure why we men 
zet better college grades than 
men, but Dr. Cynthia Seco’, 
director of Higher Education: 
Resources Services Mid Amer- 
ica, hypthosises it may have 
something to do with the way }. 
people become socialized. 

“Girls are socialized to be 
more verbal, more detailed and 
polite,’ Secor explains. “Girls [. 
are socialized to be not as ram- §, 
bunctious as boys.” 

Women scored higher in 
Murray's classes than male stu- f, 
dents did, and the disparity he |, 
says, ‘is much wider in upper- 
classmen.” 

Although she does not dis- [ 
agree with many of Murray's 
findings, Secor adds, ‘The real 
difference (in performance) is 
‘vhen both get out in the real 
work world.” 

“Women do better in school 
gradewise than men, and then 
don’t do as well in the real 
world,” she contends. “Men will 
achieve more there.” 





By Bill Anderson 








Sure, we've all heard the song 
“Jumping Jack Flash,” by The 
Rolling Stones, but does anyb- 
ody know who Jack is? Does 
anybody care? That's what Gor- 
don Silver Pictures Production, 
“Jumping Jack Flash” is all 
about. 









































berg plays the role of an eccent- 
ric computer programmer who 
dresses ‘like Richard Simmons 
and works in the processing 
department of a successful bank 
in England. One day our soon- 
to-be heroine is tapping away at 
the computer when a funny mes- 
sage identified as, ‘Jumping Jack 
Flash’ appears on screen, almost 
demanding feedback. Too tired 
to play games, she attempts to 
terminate her communications 
with who she thinks is one of her 
silly co-workers playing a com- 
puter joke on her. 
































































































Goldberg is golden 
in “Jumpin’ Jack” 


Leading actress Whoopi Gold-_ 


When he started, Murray 
hoped to find the characteristics 
that separated students who did 
well in college from those who 
didn't. 

“My original focus was to 
make only incidental reference 
to sex differences,” Murray says, 
“but it began to appear that this 
was the most significant finding. 
There is a sex difference on 
almost every variable.” 

For example, the study shows 
the sons of working mothers 
scored lower than males whose 
mothers didn’t work outside the 
home. 


But women with working 
mothers scored higher on Mur- 
ray’s tests than women whose 
mothers stayed home. Secor 
believes women emulate work- 
ing mothers and learn that “it's 
okay to succeed if you work.” 





hangings”. 


Murray» tests also indicate 
middle-income families produce 
high-scoring children, be they 
male or female. Yet male stu- 
dents from uppeér-income fami- 
lies achieved the lowest scores of 
all. 

“Well, they have it made in 
the shade,” Secor says, laughing. 
“If you were single, white, ric: 
and good-looking, would you 
work?” . 

Among the other findings: 

® Off-campus women do bet- 
ter*.academically than women 


al Import image. Distinctive gold-foil packagin 
ui Premium tgste and quality. 





“St. Michael’s students get in the spirit of Halloween with “wall 





(photo by Pat Farrington) 


who live in dorms or at home 
® Males living in dorms 
do better academically than 
males who live off campus. 
@ Male students who dont 
have jobs do better in school 
than men who work part-time. 


(cont. from pg. 8) 


Videos are the best commer- 
cials for the music, so its not 
surprising they soon turn into 
commercials for other things. 

Any big-product pitch now 
has the fast cuts and rhythmic 
visual pans first perfected in 
rock videos. 

It would be easy to dismiss 
TV's co-opting of rock'n'roll as a 
simple” ripoff except for one 
thing: some of pop’s foremost 
figures are prime accomplices in 
rock's gentrification. 

Take the Pepsi pack: after 
Michael Jackson turned “Billie 
Jean” into a soft drink video, Lio- 
nel Ritchie responded with his 
Own two-minute extravaganza, a 
sort of perverse competition for 
who could turn out the hippest 
cola groove. Not to be upstaged, 
Michael J. Fox can be seen flip- 
ping a metaphorical finger to a 
hushedlibrary by swishing an 
empty Pepsi can into the gar- 
bage. Party pals Don Johnson 
and former Eagle Glenn Frey 
find themselves stranded at a 
disco jammed with screaming 
















































This isn’t an average game of 
space invaders, though, as she 
finds out that her friends aren't 


responsible for the computer 


messages which turn out to be 
classified informaion. 

The messages are requests for 
help from a member of British 
Intelligence calling himself Jack, 
who is trapped, against his will, 
in another country. Jack's only 
means of communication is 
through the terminal of the lead- 
ing actress Whoopi Goldberg. 

What follows is a splendid 
sequence of events in which our 
heroine risks life and limb to 
obey the requests of her compu- 
ter correspondent. Jack needs a 


women, so smug they don't even 
have to mention the brand name 
they're backhandedly endorsing. 

The idols’ complicity cheap- 
ens rock’s cantankerous reputa- 
tion even more than corporate 
meddling 

. It’s one thing to turn.Billie 
Jean” into a commercial. It’s 
another to tout yourself as a 
God-fearing Jehovan’s Witness 
encased in a ‘Fountain of 
Youth” capsule on the cover of 
the “National Enquirer’’ when 
you ve just signeda multimillion 
dollar contract to hawk sugar- 
laden carbonated syrup. As if 
that weren't enough, Jackson, 
who owns the rights to the Bea- 
tle song catalogue, recently gave 
permission for “Help!” to be 
used in a Pontiac commercial. 
Captain Eo is degrading pop in 
more ways than he’s advancing 
it. 

These days, some of rock’s 
better moments on television 
come from unlikely places. Paul 
Shaffer of “Late Night with 
David Letterman” often sneaks 
in hardcore material like Jimi 


ticket home and our computer 
operator is his only connection. 
She's just a “little black woman” 

on the run, trying to smile her 
way through the danger. Jack 
sends her on an action-filled trip 
through the scenario of the 
high-class English Court wit 


‘hopes that she will make the 


right connections for his pass- 
port home. 


Our heroine charmed her way 
into the center of english Intelli- 
gence. Although, part of her 
charming included scaling a 
roof, only to find her country’s 
high officials to be traitors and 
part of a conspiracy against Jack. 

Whoopi Goldberg plays the 
role of a woman on the edge try- 
ing to save the life of a man 
whom she has only conversed 
with on a computer. The vivid 
ins and outs of this movie place © 
her fighting off the enemy, 
being kidnapped in phone 
booths, word-processing her for- 
mal attire, and intimidating the 
patrons of a ritzy hair salon in an 
attempt to save her buddy Jack. 

He finally gets his ticket 
home, after our heroine puts her 
job, (and her life) on the line to 
send one final saving message to 
Jack. And what does she get for 
all her hard work when she 
eventually meets Jack? Well, she 
gets wined and dined; but more 
importantly, she gets what every 
woman deserves: respect. 

Jumping Jack Flash is a movie 
that will make you laugh and 
hold your breath at the same 
time. If you don’t think this was 
possible, then you haven't t “aca 
Whoopie Goldberg act. 

Hendrix's “If Six Was Nine” and 
George Harrison's “Taxman” as 
he moves the show into its 
commercials. 


Levis 501 Jeans ad series — 
slick, video-conscious impres- 
sions — is tasteful at best and 
inoffensive at worst. It feati:res 
four teenage guys doing an 
engaging doo-wop routine that 
makes Billy Joel's “The Longest 
Time” ‘sound iike a ballpark 
organ. 

Ultimately, television's bland- 
ing effect on rock is made more 
obvious because there's so little 
new, exciting music on the pop 
charts. Only in a conservative 
creative climate would a remake 
like Bananarama’s “Venus” 
actually hit number one. The 
Monkees’ revival is easier to 
understand by noting there's lit- 
tle new music that’s much better. 
As usual, television isn’t the 
root of the problem. It’s just one _ 
of the more prominent causes. 
Roll over Chuck Berry, and tell 
Ralph Lauren the news. 


STUDY IN EUROPE 


The University of Louvain (est. 1425), Leuven, Belguim offers 
Complete programmes in Philosophy for the 
degrees of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D plus 


a junior year abroad programme 
A 


All courses are in English 
Tuition is 14,500 Belgium Franks (+ $250) 


Write to: 


Secretary English Programmes 
Kardinaal Mercierplein 2, B-3000 Leuven, Belgium 


K.U. Leuven 
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St. Michael’s halfback Diane Slahtosky shields a Plymouth 





State player off the ball during the Knights’ 2-0 loss to the Panth- 


ers last Tuesday. 


(photo by Pat Farrington) 





Golf 


Bad round stops Haley 


By Brian Curtin 

Joe Haley's attempt to pro- 
long his golf post-season ended 
after he shot an 89 on the first 
day of the ECAC finals in Hamil- 
_ ton, NY. 

On Oct. 18, the final day of the 
tournament, Haley shot a 78. 
However, his first round, which 
was Haley's worst round of the 
year, dug a hole too deep for him 
to climb out of. Haley finished in 
the middle of the 130-man field. 


“I was over-swinging and 
each round took six hours to 
play, making it hard to get intoa 
rhythm,” said Haley. “I don’t 
want to make excuses, I played 
bad the first day.” 

Haley, who was the sole Ver- 
mont golfer in the finals, quali- 
fied on Oct. 6, shooting a 77 at a 
qualifier match in New Hamp- 
shire. Haley also was medalist 
(low scorer) for the State Match 
this year. 


Women’s Soccer 
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SMC stifled, shutout 2-0 


By Mark C. Meachem 


In the opening minutes of 
their soccer game against Ply- 
mouth State, Tuesday, St. 
Michael’s women’s coach, Liz 
Cronin, told her players that 
there was “no time to waste, if 
you're there, shoot it.” But the 
Lady Knights “weren't there.” 
Plymouth State used heavy pres- 
sure and a furious offense in the 
second half to humble St. 
Michael's 2-0. With the win the 
Lady Panthers up their record to 
7-4-1, while the Knights slip to 
7-5-1. 

The first half featured slow, 
sloppy play by both teams. Most 
of the first 45 minutes were 
spent around midfield with no 
team able to take command of 
the offensive flow. Neither team 
posed a serious threat to score in 


Cross Country 


the period, both teams were 
looking to push the ball forward, 
but mishit balls and over kicked 
Passes stopped play. 

When the siren sounded to 
mark the end of the first half the 
score stood 0-0, with both teams 
looking to start fresh in the 
second half. 


As play resumed, Plymouth 
State tried some pressure on 
defense in hopes that it would 
stir up some action on offense. 
After five minutes of play, the 
plan of the Panthers proved to 
be a success, because from this 
point on, SMC would only have 
one shot on goal for the rest of 
the game and the ball would be 
near the home goal the entire 
half. 


The pressure put SMC goalie 
Trish Hannon to work. She was 
faced with an assault of shots 


from the visitors. Finally with 
29:55 remaining, Hannon was 
caught out of place when Ply- 
mouth’s Lisa McIntire passed to 
striker Heather Boyce, who 
knocked the ball in from 20 feet. 
away directly in front of the goal. 


The Lady Panthers continued 
to stymie the Lady Knights with 
the pressure and Hannon was 
kept busy making 11 of her 18 
saves in the second half. With 
14:30 left to play Plymouth 
added an insurance goal, as the 
same combination of McIntire 
and Boyce teamed up again. This 
time McIntire kicked from the 
corner to the opposite side of the 
goal where Boyce was waiting to 
score her second goal of the day. 


Nothing changed as SMC 
failed to generate any offense, 
being outshot 19-9 at game’s 
end. 


D’Arrigo victoriousat Potsdam 


By Debby Gavron 

The men and women’s cross 
country teams traveled to Pots- 
dam for its invitational, and both 
teams had a strong showing by 
their number one runners. 

Kerri D’Arrigo won the meet 
with a time of 19:16. She was 40 
seconds ahead of the number 
two runner, St. Lawrence’s Sue 
Randall. 

For the men, SMC’s Brian 
Curtin ran 25:36 on Potsdam’s 


5.2-mile course, giving him third- 


place. Curtin was beaten by St. 
Lawrence's Jari Kiiski, who won 
the invitational, and teammate 
Marty DuMoulier, who crossed 
the finish line just four tenths of 
second ahead of Curtin. 
Women’s cross country coach 
Zafir Bludevich said he was 
please with the women’s perfor- 





Tom Siano (right) was the winner in the intramural bike race held Saturday, Oct. 18 at North 
Campus. Siano received a $25 ski tune-up from Carroll Reed. Dennis Marcoux (left) finished second 


and received an intramural T-shirt. 


‘(photo by Kaye Elliott.) 





Intramurals 


Men's Intramural Softball 
Dream 5 Bat Boys 1 
Bat Boys 4 Dream 3° 
Bat Boys 11 Dream 4 


ao ae en 


UPCOMING EVENTS: 


Co-ed Volleyball begins 
October 27th. 


Aerobics 8-9 Mondays and 
Wednesdays; 4:30-5:30 Sun- 
days. 


Winter Sports Carnival- 


Frisbee, Snow Golf, Free 
Throws, Innertube Water 
Polo, Pie Eating Contest, 


Snowball Throwing Contest. 
- The lst Semester Basketball 
Tourney starts December 2nd. 
Rosters will be taken 
November 17-24th. 
A REMINDER=—GYM IS 
CLOSED FROM 3-8 MONDAY- 
FRIDAY FOR VARSITY BAS- 
KETBALL. 


mance this past weekend in NY. 

“They did really well against 
Potsdam. They all had a good 
shot at the race and ran faster 
than they did last week,” said 
Bludevich. 

Sue Chayer ran number two 
for SMC and finished seventh 
overall. Chayer was followed by 
Brenda Desmond in 9th, Laura 
Provost in 11th place and 12th 
place Karen Culhane. 

The final standings for the 
Potsdam meet were St. Law- 
rence winning with 36 points, 
St. Michael’s second with 40 and 
Potsdam third with 48. 

The men placed third at Pots- 
dam, with 64 points. St. Law- 
rence won the men’s contest 
with 28 points. They captured 
the number one and two slots 
with Curtin third overall. Run- 


ning number two for SMC was 
Tim Tetreault who placed 10th. 

SMC’s number three slot was 
filled by Maurice Curran. Curran 
finished third in the last meet as 
well. 

Bludevich said, “Maurice is 
coming along nicely. He’s come 
out of nowhere and is running 
well.” 

Peter Leddy finished 4th on 
the team and 15th overall. 

“Pete’s consistently doing 
well. He has run a lot of close 
races this year,” Bludevich said. 

Joe Connelly rounded out the 
top five for the men with a 24th 
place. 

“Both teams have been run- 
ning close races,” said Bludevich. 
“This is better. You don’t want 
someone to blow you out, nor do 
you want to do that to them.” 


655-0464 
10% OFF WITH THIS COUPO 
WITH $5.00 MINIMUM 
VALID TIL NOV. 15, 1986. 


CHICKEN WINGS PIZZA 


POTATO SKINS 
SANDWICHES 


NACHOS 
SUBS 


FREE DELIVERY 


with $5.00 minimum 
165 E Allen St Winooski 
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Lifetime Sports 
on the way 


By Diane Marty 


In 1984 a Lifetime Sports Pro- 
gram was approved at St. 
Michael's, but because of cost 
and lack of facilities the program 
has not been initiated. 

After some modification, the 
faculty approved the program 
for credit, but not for credit 
towards graduation. The origi- 
nal Lifetime Sports Program 
would have made it a require- 
ment for students to take a 
course in some kind of athletic 
activity. 

Mike Samara, Dean of Stu- 
dents, said this was a way to 
reach the students who did not 
do any kind of physical activity. 
It was a way for the school to 
improve the “mind, body and 
soul” of the students, said 
Samara. 

The Lifetime Sports Program 
consists of individual sports 
which help develop the mind 
and the body, and which stu- 
dents can continue after gradua- 
said Zaf Bludevich, 
Assistant Athletic Director. 
These activities would include 
hiking, tennis, golf, aerobics, etc. 

In 1982, an athletic overhaul 
added more varsity sports to the 
athletic program, Samara said. 
At this time there were 350-400 
students participating in varsity 
sports which is about one-fourth 
of the student population, Sam- 
ara said. At the same time there 
was a high participation in the 
men’s intramurals program. 


tion, 


It was evident that there was a 
student interest in athletic activ- 
ities and in 1984 the Lifetime 
Sports Program was approved. 
There were two major obstacles 
in the program's way, Samara 
said; finances and facilities. 


The cost of a litetime program 
would cost about $80,000, which 
would include equipment and a 
fulltime director, Samara said. 

It was arranged during the 
approval that the sports classes 
would not conflict with the aca- 
demic class, Samara said. There- 
fore the sports classes would be 
held in the mid-to-late after- 
noon, but this would conflict 
with intramurals and open gym 
time, Samara said. 

Because of these problems, 
not much has been done to enact 
the Lifetime Sports Program. 
This year, however, an athletic 
task force was set up to do an 
NCAA self-study of St. 
Michael’s, to see what St. 
Michael's had to do prior to 
entering the Northeast-10 and 
to look at what St. Michael's was 
offering in the way of athletics, 
Samara said. 

What came out of their stu- 
dies was a need for a program 
like the Lifetime Sports Pro- 
gram. There is a general consen- 
sus that a lifetime sports 
program would be good, but the 
problem is space, Samara said. 

In efforts to get closer to the 
toal of a Lifetime Sports Pro- 
gram at St. Michael's, classes in 
aerobics, weight lifting and mar- 
tial arts will be offerec in 
January. 





St. Michael’s Cheryl Turner moves the ball upfield during last Tuesday’s 2-0 win over Lyndon State. 


(photo by Pat Farrington) 


Goodrich, Tobinsparkvictory 


By Jill Jesso 


“Together”, that’s the motto, 
of the St. Michael's field hockey 
team and that’s how the Lady 
Knights played as they beat Lyn- 
don Stae College 2-0 last Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Going into the contest Lyn- 
don State had not won any 
games, and they continued their 
losing streak. St. Michael's 
started the year off slow but 
turned things around for the 
second half of the season. 

After the game St. Michael's 
Coach, Anne Noone said, 
“We're now one game over .500, 
our record is 7-6-1. We've won 
our last 4 games in a row, and 
they've all been shoutouts.” 

Lyndon State was forced to 
play defense for most of the first 
half, as their offensive line rarely 
got the ball past the 25 yard line. 
The Knights’ continued pres- 
sure was rewarded when Kim 
Goodrich scored with 16:26 left 
in the first half. Goodrich hit the 
ball straight to the goalie’s pads 
but it skipped in for a goal. 

Despite the Knights’ domina- 
tion, they only led 1-0 after the 
first half. 

Three minutes into the 
second half, Tricia Tobin scored 
on a bullet shot to the left corner 
of the goal, and St. Michael’s led 
2-0. 

The Knights overwhelmed 
Lyndon State with their power- 
ful offense. Although the 
Knights did not score again, they 
were constantly knocking at the 
door. 

Lyndon St. was outplayed the 


entire second half. The only 
offense they showed was when 
they moved the ball past mid- 
field two or three times. 
“We're playing really terrific 
hockey right now,” said Noone. 
The final statistics tell the 
story of St. Michael's domina- 
tion. St. Michael's had 11 
corners, Lyndon State had none. 
St. Michael's had 54 shots on 
goal, Lyndon State had none. St. 
Michael's goalies, Caroline 
Patrie and Jean Harbeck, since 
they were inactive, had no saves, 
while Lyndon State goalie 
Teresa Worthley had 15. 


Season’s wrap 


The women’s field hockey 
team came back a 0-4 start to 
finish their season at 7-6-1. This 
was the first winning season in 
four years. 

The Knights won the last four 
games hy shutting-out their 


opponents 17-0. The biggest 
win came by defeating New 
England College 7-0 on Monday. 
Two of the goals were penalty 
strokes by Kim Goodrich and 
Marie Lane. 

Lane was the high scorer for 


: . ! 
the team with nine goals and 


two assists. The highlight of 
Lane’s season was a hat-trick in 
Saturday's game against R.P.I. 
Trish Tobin followed closely 
behind Lane with six goals and 
one assist. 

“We accomplished alot of 
goals this season. I think we 
have established ourselves as a 
dominant team in field hockey 
and next vear should be even 
better,’ Tobin said. 

The team started the season 
with some tough games against 
UVM, Plymouth State and 
Keene State. 

“They were tough games but 
we played the best against them 
than we ever have. | think they 


came here thinking they were 
going to have an easy win but we 
really gave them a good fight 
and the scores were close,” 
O'Shea said. 


“In the last four games we 
showed what a good team we 
really are by dominating the 
game and taking advantage of 
our opportunities. We passed 
alot and got the ball in the net. 
We have alot of téam spirit 
which I think shows on the 
field.” 


The team will lose three 
seniors to graduation, tri- 
captains O'Shea, Goodrich and 
Nancy Druke. 

“I think it was a good season 
overall, we started out playing 
three very hard games and two 
of the teams were. nationally 
ranked,” Goodrich said. 

There is alot of talent on the 
team and they should be very 
successful in the next few years. 


Killington opens temporarily 


By Patricia Coates 


Killington Ski Area in Sher- 
burne, VT got a jump on the 
'86-'87 ski season and opened 
over the Columbus Day weekend 
for those early birds already 
driving around with ski racks, 
and diehards who never took 
them off after last year’s record 
season. 

Dick Courcelle, information 
director for Killington, said the 
area opened over the four day 


weekend by the grace of cold 
weather and man-made snow. 

One trail, the Upper Cascades, 
was open for expert skiers, and 
skiers reported to Courcelle that 
after the initial thrill of “the first 
run”, skiing was mediocre at 
best. 

Because of the recent arrival 
of Indian Summer in Vermont, 
snowmaking became futile, forc- 
ing Killington to close one week 
later. Snowmaking requires a 
temperature of at least 32 


degrees farenheit for water to 
freeze after it is pumped into the 
air. = 
With some cooperation from 
the weather, Killington should 
re-open “..within a week's 
time,” said Courcelle. - ; 
Snowmaking is available on 
80 percent of the trails at Kil- 
lington, allowing 38 miles of ski- 
ing on artificial snow. But there 
is nothing like the real thing; 
Courcelle and anxious skiers 
alike await a major snowfall. 


ere. 
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